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FOREWORD 


I am grateful for the invitation to put together some reflections on 
our present understanding of Catullus. After a series of articles re- 
flecting his impact on other poets, and a book which examines the 
separate poems, it has been salutary to treat some overarching themes. 
It should be said that while the general approach to the poet is very 
different from that prevalent fifty years ago, there is no universally 
agreed view, and others might have put a different perspective. 

There has been a vast proliferation of articles on the poet, both 
general and particular, since the war. It is impossible to allude to 
even all the important ones, but I hope the selection is representative, 
and there are indications where to look further. 

As so often, I owe profound thanks to Lesley Roff for her labours 


in reducing a messy manuscript to an accurate and neat typescript. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


"Catullus, like Lucretius, is a poet more congenial to the taste of the 
twentieth century than to that of the nineteenth’, wrote R. G. C. 
Levens in mid-century.! ‘A generation which has elevated Donne to 
the status of a major poet, which has produced and accepted Dylan 
Thomas, and has come to judge poetry more by the energy it transmits 
than by the polish of its surface, is naturally drawn to a poet whose 
sense of form was the servant of his urge to express emotion. The 
present age is all the more at home with Catullus because the feelings 
he expressed were those of an individualist clinging, in a disintegrating 
society, to the one standard which he could feel was secure, that of 
personal integrity.’ 

The judgement is a shade too facile. Donne’s poetic qualities lie in 
his imagery, his intellectual conceits, his capacity to handle complex 
metrical forms with practised assurance. Thomas was a craftsman of 
incredible and polished skill: he could almost have said 


castos esse decet pii poetae 
uersus, ipsiculum nihil necesse est. 


But if it is too facile a judgement of Donne and Thomas, it is also too 
facile a judgement of Catullus. For to the generations which followed 
he was not 


Fancy’s child 
Warbling his native woodnotes wild 


but doctus poeta (Martial 1.61.1; 7.99.7; 8.73.8; 14.100.1; 14.152.1; 
Ovid, Am. 3.9.62; Lygdamus, 6.41; Gellius, NA 7.16.2; Terentianus 
Maurus in Gr. Lat., 6.401K). Only one of these refers to the epic 
64th poem; doctrina was discerned in the love-poetry and the epi- 
grams.” Catullus himself praised doctrina (35.17; 65.2). He praised 
the immense care lavished by Caecilius on Magna Mater (35) or Cinna 
on Zmyrna (95). He refused to compose a poem of consolation because 
of the lack of time and books (68.33-6). To be a doctus poeta was to be 
practised and disciplined. He may have improvised verses with 
Calvus, but the poem he wrote about the occasion was meticulously 
burnished (50). His most outrageously crude effects were carefully 
contrived, like the stumbling, clumsy, breathless pentameter quam 
modo qui me unum atque unicum amicum habuit (73.6) — as offensive as 
the man it portrays. A single couplet is worked so that every word 
counts: 


odi et amo. quare id faciam, fortasse requiris. 
nescio, sed fieri sentio et excrucior. 
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Here we have the parallel between odi-et-amo and excrucior, and the 
contrast between faciam and fieri; the chiasmus of sound quare: fa- 
ciam :: fortasse requiris; the repeated question implicit in requiris ex- 
pressed in the double ss of fortasse and the echoing sound of -se re-; 
the conversational quare, id, fortasse contrasted with the intense pain 
of the second line; the question requiris answered in sentio; the whole 
verse pivoting round nescio. It is brilliant: it is certainly not spontan- 
eous. 

It is certainly true that the second half of the century has seen a 
great advance in the study of Catullus. A. L. Wheeler’s Sather 
lectures (1934) were a somewhat unexciting account, sensible and 
solid enough, but scarcely bathing his subject in brilliance. Many, 
like Levens, saw E. A. Havelock's The Lyric Genius of Catullus (1939) 
as sweeping ‘like a gust of fresh air through the stuffy corridors of 
Catullian criticism'. Havelock has always been a refreshing and origi- 
nal scholar. His thesis is first that Catullus's merit is as a lyric poet, 
and we are to look for the lyricist in all that he wrote, and second, 
that he is not, like Gaul, to be divided into three parts, but 1s through- 
out_urbanus,-venustus, doctus. This is totally right, but, partly because 
the book was published at an unfortunate moment of history, partly 
because of the puerile English versions it contained, and partly be- 
cause it was slightly naive and informal in presentation, it did not 
have the impact it might have done. 

In a curious way one of the most refreshing things that ever 
happened to Catullus was the publication of a charming selection for 
schools by F. Kinchin Smith and T. W. Melluish in 1942. 'They do 
not seem to have known Havelock's book. They pass by all manner of 
difficulties of interpretation. They do as little as possible to come 
between the reader and the poet, giving enough help for quick 
understanding. The result was to bring Catullus into the reach of 
fifth forms and fourth forms. This little book is seldom mentioned in 
the learned treatments, but a reviewer in Public School described it as 
*possibly the most admirable edition of a classical author for schools 
that I have ever seen'. It was right on wave-length, and may have 
done more than anything else to spread enthusiasm for Catullus. 
Scores of boys and girls have said how it came to them like a revel- 
ation after ploughing through Caesar and Livy and taking Vergil at a 
plod. 

C. J. Fordyce's edition (1961) was a great disappointment. Fordyce 
was a man of considerable learning, and is useful to consult on points 
of Latinity, but does not convey the thrill of the poems or even what 
they are about. But beyond that he donned the persona of a Mary 
Whitehouse and omitted ‘a few poems which do not lend themselves 
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to comment in English’ - over one-fifth of the whole — which led one 
of his own students to comment: ‘Tropic of Cancer has been published 
in vain. Lady Chatterley has tiptoed naked through the bluebells to 
no avail.’4 

In fact it has been Kenneth Quinn who has done more than anyone 
in the English-speaking world to set the appreciation of Catullus in 
the context of twentieth-century criticism, and for many it was his 
book The Catullan Revolution emerging from Melbourne in 1959 
which provided the ‘gust of fresh air’. Quinn followed with an ex- 
cellent edition of the poems (1970), in which guidance over grammar 
and literal meaning is matched by a sense of style and structure, and 
sensitivity to ironic overtones. His further book, now from Toronto, 
Catullus: An Interpretation (1972), did not, indeed could not, add as 
much as he had already given, but a collection of essays from various 
hands which he edited in the same year under the title Approaches to 
Catullus is a valuable introduction to current ways of viewing the 
poet and his writings. Quinn himself points out that the old-fashioned 
commentators, from Ellis to Fordyce, regarded it as their function ‘to 
tell the reader just about anything he thought his reader might not 
know’. This comes between the reader and a lyric, elegy, or epigram. 
Quinn’s theses are that a poem by Catullus is about some one thing, 
that the data on which it rests are discernible from the text, and that 
the commentator’s primary task is to reconstruct the hypothesis of 
the poem. ‘Above all he will try to stimulate the reader’s response, 
and not to waste his time.’* This is a lucid expression of the modern 
approach. 

In a recent article Brian Arkins discusses new approaches to the 
classics, selecting five: Structuralism, Marxism, Sexuality and 
Feminism, Literary History and Poetic Influence, Cultural History.? 
Structuralism has been used to cover a number of different but related 
tools of analysis. Primarily it was coined for Lévi-Strauss's analysis of 
myths as dealing with conflict and mediating the polarities. There are 
myths in Catullus, but he does not create them. But sometimes it is 
used to relate the structure of language and the form of a poem to the 
underlying subject-matter. Here there is much greater awareness in 
contemporary Catullan criticism. Marxists have not been among the 
leading Catullan scholars, but there is far more interest in the political 
and social background than there used to be. Arkins observes that a 
feminist critique of Latin love poetry is certainly a desideratum: “The 
love offered to women by Catullus and Propertius seems to mean 
equality of the sexes, but does it?’ It is good to see some women, 
notably Marilyn B. Skinner, among recent critics. The other two 
approaches, as we shall see, have been more fully embraced. 
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NOTES 


. In M. Platnauer (1954), p. 284. 

. See T. P. Wiseman (1985), pp. 246-62. : 

. Convenient summaries: H. J. Leon; D. F. S. Thomson (1971-2); J. Granarolo (1976). 
- Glasgow Univ. Mag. 74 (1962-3), 25, quoted in T. P. Wiseman (1985). 

- pp. 98-110 from Didaskalos 2.3 (1968), 114-26. 

. Arkins (1986). 
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Catullus more or less disappeared from sight between Isidore of 
Seville who in the seventh century quoted two passages (attributing 
one to Calvus) and somewhere around 1300 when Hieremias de 
Montagnone of Padua quoted seven passages in his Compendium 
Moralium Notabilium, followed in 1329 by a citation from the 22nd 
poem in an anonymous Liber Florum Moralium Auctoritatum in 
Verona. Catullus reemerges in the fourteenth century implausibly, 
like Ovid and Martial, as a purveyor of moral saws. 

Two shafts of light break the darkness. One is a ninth-century MS 
(Paris Lat. 8071), Codex Thuaneus (T), once owned by Jacques de 
Thou (1553-1617), containing the 62nd poem, Epithalamium Catulli, 
in an anthology of Latin poetry. Centuries older than the rest of the 
tradition, in the lacuna after 62.32 and in other mistakes it is close 
to the rest. Still, it is independent and important. 62.7 is a simple 
example. Modern editors read Oetaeos. T has oeta eos, the rest hoc eos. 

Then in the tenth century the remarkable Bishop Rather, himself 
from Flanders but working in Verona, found time and opportunity to 
read Catullum numquam antea lectum (J.-P. Migne PL cxxxvi col. 
732 

It is likely that it was this MS, lost for the next three centuries, 
which was restored to Verona by a Veronese, as we are told in some 
verses by Benevenuto Campesani of Vicenza (d. 1323) attached to two 
of the early MSS - Parisinus or Sangermanensis (G: Paris Lat. 
14137), dated to 1375 and possibly written by Antonio de Legnago, 
chancellor to the ruler of Verona, and the slightly later Romanus (R: 
Vatican Ottobonianus Lat. 1829). 

Ad patriam uenio longis a finibus exul; 
causa mei reditus compatriota fuit, 

scilicet a calamis tribuit cui Francia nomen 
quique notat turbae praetereuntis iter. 


quo licet ingenio uestrum celebrare Catullum, 
cuius sub modio clausa papirus erat. 


The restored MS is now lost; it is known as V (Veronensis). It is, T 
apart, the sole source of our text: both are thought to come from a 
sixth-century codex written in France, possibly transmitted to V 
through a Carolingian copy. It was the original of our oldest MS, 
Oxoniensis (O: Bodleian Canonicianus Class. Lat. 30), which was, as 
C. J. Fordyce put it, ‘copied directly from the archetype by an ignor- 
ant but conscientious scribe who had the virtue of trying to copy 
faithfully what he did not understand'. A further copy, now lost, was 
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made by a scribe ‘more literate and enterprising than the writer of 
O’, often using his own judgement and offering alternative readings. 
This lost copy was the source of G and R. The scribe of G wrote 
poignantly: 

tu lector quicumque ad cuius manus hic libellus obuenerit, scriptori da ueniam 

si tibi corruptus uidebitur, quoniam a corruptissimo exemplari transcripsit; non 


enim quodpiam aliud extabat, unde posset libelli huius habere copiam 
exemplandi. 


All three of these fourteenth-century MSS had their errors corrected 
by later hands. A distinguished corrector of R was its owner, the 
chancellor of Florence, Coluccio Salutati (1331-1406). 

About a hundred copies of O, G, or R date from the fifteenth 
century. Modern scholars identify eight major groupings: 


a about 16 MSS before 1412 

p at least 30 MSS before 1424 

y about 20 MSS before 1452 

8 15 MSS before 1450 

« 25 MSS, one of which seems datable to 1450 

& 4 MSS, two of which are datable to 1460 and 1463 

7 8 MSS, two of which are dated to 1460 and one to 1479 
0 4 MSS, two of which are dated to 1467 and 1470 


Details will be found in the preface to Sir Roger Mynors's Oxford 
Classical Text. 

The pioneering modern edition was that of Karl Lachmann (1829), 
based on two fifteenth-century MSS. L. Schwabe in Quaestiones 
catullianae (1862) first stressed the importance of G. Robinson Ellis 
in his edition of 1867 drew attention to O, and Emil Baehrens accepted 
its importance in Analecta catulliana (1874), and in his edition of 
1876. K. P. Schulze in revising Baehrens in 1893, while acknowleding 
the primacy of O and G, allowed credit to one of Lachmann's MSS, 
Datanus (D), as preserving an independent tradition. On the whole 
this has not found favour. He also argued that most of the deteriores 
derive from an early fifteenth-century MS in Venice (M or m: Venetus 
Marcianus lat. xii 80 (4167)). This has occasioned much controversy. 
It is now suggested that this MS was written by Poggio.! 

In 1896 the American W. G. Hale discovered R. Its importance 
was obvious. At the same time its readings were closely similar to 
those of G and M. Hale argued that it was the elder brother of G, 
which would not be accepted, and the parent of M. Unfortunately 
Hale put forward his views without substantiating them.? His re- 
search assistant, B. L. Ulman, collated a hundred MSS. 
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A. Morgenthaler in a youthful dissertation De Catulli Codicibus 
(Strasbourg, 1909) surveyed the scene and came to a relatively simple 
conclusion. V survived in two copies. O was taken from one, G from 
the other, of which there was also a second copy, from which there 
were three offspring, R, M, and a third which became the parent of 
the deteriores. 

This was effectively still the situation in mid-century. E. T. 
Merrill's Teubner text (1923) was unsatisfactory. W. Kroll (11923, 
71929, 51968) concentrated generally on OGT but within those limits 
provided a thoroughly sensible workaday text. G. Lafaye's Budé text 
(1922) was conservative and eminently sound; he stressed OGMD, 
but was only marginally interested in R. Lenchantin de Gubernatis 
(1928, ?1933 rep. 1953) had a sensible text without apparatus 
criticus. E. Cazzaniga (with support from L. Castiglioni) (1945) also 
produced a sensible text, but this time with an adequate apparatus 
criticus. M. Schuster's Teubner text (11949, ?1958 rev. W. Eisenhut) 
is part of an excellently organized edition, but Schuster was in- 
consistent in his handling of textual problems, as is especially obvious 
in 66. 

Mynors's great Oxford Classical Text (1958, ?1967) has settled most 
of the issues, so far as may be. As a result of his careful examination 
we can confidently believe in the existence of the lost V as the source 
of all our tradition (T apart), attribute primacy to O and recognize G 
and R as brothers derived from V via a lost intermediary. All three, 
and T, have priority over M or D. Mynors's classification of the 
principal groups of the deteriores has proved persuasive. Mynors 
however was conservative even about probable conjectures (e.g. at 
10.8; 17.2; 48.4; 68.148). In addition to this edition Mynors put every- 
one into his debt by reproducing the actual text of O.? 

Four subsequent editions call for some comment. One is that of G. 
B. Pighi (1961) who has an elegant reconstruction of V, in which he 
places too much confidence. This is a sumptuous edition with an 
inconsistently conservative text, with no apparatus criticus (covered 
in a different volume). 

The second is that of H. Bardon (1970) who accepts Mynors's broad 
conclusions, but thinks that he underestimates the independence of 
the traditions available to the correctors of R and G, and that he 
undervalues D. For the former we may note 64.28 where OGR read 
nectine, correctors indicate that they have found elsewhere the read- 
ings neptine, neutunne or neptimine. Haupt and subsequent editors read 
Nereine; Bardon on the basis of the correctors prefers Neptunine. For 
the latter, at 1.2 OGR have arido; D has arida which is attested as 
current by Servius. D. also has the text of 65.9, which is missing from the 
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earlier MSS, and which Mynors rejects as spurious; Bardon calls it 
vers que rien absolument rien ne nous autorise à refuser à Catulle. Un- 
fortunately Bardon's edition has many serious defects, which are 
carried over into his Teubner text of 1973. Apart from the unjustifable 
reliance on D, the apparatus criticus is unreliable, and many readings 
attributed to D are in fact found earlier. The orthography of Bardon's 
edition is inconsistent, and there are far too many misprints and other 
errors, 

More recently D. F. S. Thomson (1978) has given a masterful ac- 
count of the MS tradition, reminding us that even if we reconstruct V 
we are still reconstructing a bad witness. OGR with T remain pri- 
mary, and Thomson examines them carefully with their annotators. 
His table of MSS lists 146. Thomson is less conservative and more 
admissive of emendations than Mynors, but shows general discretion, 
and on the MS tradition is likely to be long definitive. 

Most recent of all is G. P. Goold’s handsome volume (1983): he 
makes it his boast ‘that the text here presented is truer to Catullus’ 
words than any ever yet printed’. It is a bold claim. Goold avoids an 
apparatus criticus, but provides critical notes. He is not averse from 
speculation. In 2 he inverts lines 7-8 and reads szt for ut with Munro, 
and at 2.9 posse for possem with Vossius. At 3.16 he has his own quod, 
miselle passer. At 6.12 (11 wrongly in the notes) he has Skutsch’s z/ 
perstare valet. In 64 his text differs from Thomson’s in at least 25 
places, many of them emendations. Certainly Goold has produced a 
readable text. I would not be so sure that it is more authentic than some 
of the others. Marilyn Skinner dared to call it a ‘flawed anachronism.’ 

66, a translation from Callimachus, created unique problems before 
substantial fragments of the original were published by G. Vitelli in 
1929 and R. Pfeiffer in 1949. The most amusing among many benefits 
to the text and understanding of Catullus which these discoveries 
brought was at 66.77-8 where all manner of remedies had been 
proposed, but when the original was shown to read zoAAà mémoxa 
Aira E. Lobel saw that all that was needed was a palaeographically 
simple change of one letter, to read vilia for milia. 

There remains for editors the problem of a few passages where it is 
hard to see that we shall ever recover with certainty what Catullus 
wrote (55.9-12; 68.155-8), and numbers of others where there must 
be doubt whether not to emend, and if so, what reading or emendation 
to accept: such cruces are 1.9; 11.11; 54.2; 64.254; 116.7 and perhaps 
a hundred places in all. 

In general the reader wanting a reliable text with information about 
the source of the various cous: will be sensible to go to Mynors or 
Thomson. 
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1. A. C. dela Mare and D. F. S. Thomson, ‘Poggio’s Earliest Manuscript?’, Italia mediaevale 
e umanistica 16 (1973), 179-95. 

2. W. G. Hale, ‘The Manuscripts of Catullus", CPh 3 (1908), 233-56. 

3. Mynors (1966). 

4. D. O. Ross in A7Ph 93 (1972), 630-2. 

5. Marilyn Skinner in CW 37 (1984), 375-6. Goold produced earlier texts in 1969 and 1973 
which he has now renounced. 
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Life of Catullus 


From external sources we have only one indication of Catullus’s birth 
and death, and that is wrong. Jerome’s Chronicle dates him 87-57 
B.C. saying that he died in his thirtieth year. It is highly probably 
that C. Memmius, with Catullus on his staff, was in Bithynia in 57- 
56, and certain that Catullus was still writing in 55, as he alludes to 
Caesar's expedition to Britain (11.11—12). Jerome is more likely to be 
in error about the date than the age. This led Lachmann to propose 
the dates of 77-47, supposing that Vatinius could not swear by his 
consulship before becoming consul in 47,' but this is unjustified as 
we know from Cicero (Vat. 5.11). Paul Maas in a lively but fragile 
article during the Second World War noted that no poem requires a 
date before 56 (unless Lesbia is Clodia Metelli — and she may have 
remarried: see below), thought that Catullus's brother died in 54, and 
that Catullus, made two voyages to Asia and lived till about 52. The 
case for this was further taken up by the argument (of long standing) 
that Jerome must have confused the consulate of Q. Caecilius Metellus 
Nepos in 57 with that of Q. Caecilius Metellus Pius in 52. But 
Metellus Pius was not one of the Jon consuls in 52 and could not 
have given his name to the year.? 

In fact there is no certain allusion to any event after 54,2 3 and most 
middle-of-the-road opinion has settled on the dates 84—54. 

'The only other clear piece of biographical information comes from 
Suetonius who tells us that Valerius Catullus had inflicted a lasting 
stain on Caesar (who made no bones about it) by his verses on 
- Mamurra. However, Catullus apologized, Caesar invited him to a meal 
and resumed cordial relations with his father (Suet., Iul. 73). 

Ludwig Schwabe*? laid the foundations of the ‘standard’ biogra- 
phical treatment of Catullus. It is built round the love-affair with 
Lesbia. Apuleius (Apol. 10) revealed (two centuries later, but there is 
no reason to doubt it) that Lesbia's real name was Clodia: the names 
are rhythmically identical in accord with the practice of Roman poets. 
Clodia is a plebeian version of the aristocratic Claudia, and was 
adopted by the three sisters of the notorious P. Clodius. The best- 
known of these was married to Q. Caecilius Metellus Celer, and 
Schwabe assumed that Lesbia was Clodia Metelli. Metellus had been 
governor of Cisalpine Gaul in 62-61 B.c., with his headquarters 
probably at Verona, and there is nothing implausible in the idea that 
a young citizen of Verona coming to Rome might call on the former 
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governor. As we know that Metellus Celer died in 59 B.c., and that 
at least during part of her relationship with Catullus her husband was 
alive, the affair must havé begun before 59. But the final renunciation 
poem (11) 1s dated, as we have seen, to late 55 at earliest. There is 
nothing implausible in such an affair going on for a year or two. 
Catullus was away in Bithynia on the staff of C. Memmius, probably 
in 57-56. He had returned to Verona before that on his brother's 
death, and perhaps on his return. The eleventh poem is a final rejec- 
tion: the affair may have been effectively over by 58. 

Others take the Clodia in question to be one of the other sisters. 
The strongest case against this is the apparent innuendo about the 
incest between Lesbia and Lesbius. Cicero several times charges 
Clodia Metelli with incest with her brother P. Clodius (Cael. 13.32; 
15.36; 32.78; Pis. 12.28; Sest. 7.16) and would not have missed the 
chance of alleging a promiscuous incest by Clodius, if he were 
involved with one of his other sisters. 

Caelius Rufus, as we know from Cicero's Pro Caelio, had been 
Clodia Metelli's lover, probably in 59 or 58 after the death of 
Catullus's brother removed the poet from the scene. The fifty-eighth 
poem is bitterly addressed to one Caelius; the hundredth seems to 
identify him as coming from Verona. The sixty-ninth (and seventy- 
first) are squibs against a Rufus, the seventy-seventh a bitter attack 
on a Rufus who has taken away all the good things of the poet's life. 
It is tempting to identify all these with Clodia's lover Caelius Rufus, 
and many have acceded to the temptation. 

Schwabe's general picture was accepted by such major com- 
mentators as Baehrens, Schmidt, and Ellis? and a whole host of 
minor commentators after them; also by translators such as Hugh 
Macnaughton.* The pattern was still accepted by Tenney Frank in 
his attractive Catullus and Horace (Oxford, 1928), a beautifully 
written book which draws widely on Frank's sensitive understand- 
ing of the social and political background of first-century Rome, 
and F. A. Wright’s rather disappointing Three Roman Poets 
(London, 1938). 

A serious challenge to this was put forward by E. A. Havelock in 
1939.” He gave a hypothetical biography of the sort that had become 
orthodox, and showed that it consisted of a string of assertions which 
needed to be qualified by we may well imagine or it is safe to infer. 
This was taken up with vigorous iconoclasm by R. G. C. Levens in 
1954.8 The iconoclasm was healthy, but excessive; Havelock himself 
admitted that the deductions, though speculative, were reasonably 
based. However, in general scholars are more cautious about 
Catullus's biography than they were before the Second World War. 
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In general, Bardon’s words are wise (he was not always so cautious): 
‘In the actual state of our knowledge, it is best to refuse to have 
anything to do with chronological references in our study of Catullus: 
they are almost always fallacious.’ ” 

T. P. Wiseman in a valuable and provocative book has suggested 
that the last poem (116) is not merely a ‘signing-off’ but that the future 
tenses and the reference to Callimachus point to a new genre, and 
that the poetic rhythm suggests a theatrical genre. He therefore sug- 
gests, speculatively, that the Valerius who wrote mimes (Cic. Fam. 
7.11.3) and the Catullus who wrote mimes (Suet., Ga:us 57.4; Jos., 
AF 19.94; -Marts,)5.3021—43612.8350) uVey Sal Sisal ould Lag Lertos Ada: 
Val. 14) might be one and the same - and one and the same with the 
poet.” 

Wiseman drew attention to the biographical sketch of Catullus 
which appeared in the first printed edition (Venice, 1472), the work 
of a learned humanist, who shows knowledge of Jerome, and of the 
poems, and is not averse from independent elaboration. But Wiseman 
argued that there may have been access to a lost source, and was 
prepared to speculate on the possibility that the humanist was right in 
saying that Catullus was accorded a public funeral — and that, if so, 
Licinius Calvus might have delivered the oration." 


Did Catullus edit his own book? 


The orthodox view is that Catullus’s poems were collected and edited 
after his death by some person or persons unknown. The arguments 
for this view are principally three. The collection of about 2,300 lines 
is far too long for a single /ibellus such as the first poem mentions. 
The nugae (‘trifles’) of that same poem could not include such weighty 
poems as “The Marriage of Peleus and Thetis’ (64). The order makes 
no sense, being a jumble: in particular Catullus would not have placed 
11 (on the face of it a late poem) before 51 (on the face of it early), 
which it deliberately alludes to in language and metre. As to the editor 
various suggestions have been made: Sir Pierson Dixon proposed C. 
Helvius Cinna, G. B. Pighi Cornelius Nepos. 

This view has been seriously challenged. The very existence of a 
dedicatory poem is strong evidence that Catullus did publish some 
part of his work. The orthodox view suggests that this Jibellus com- 
prised 1-60, the polymetric poems only, a roll of up to 900 lines.?? 
Other views have been propounded: most recently that the Jibellus 
was a short collection of 1-14 only." 

But the term nugae may be a simple piece of self-depreciation, a 
form of Socratic irony. Quinn put forward the view that the reference 
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to Cornelius Nepos's three volumes might be an indication that 
Catullus was similarly offering three.'^ We may also note the refer- 
ence to the Muses at 1.9; 61.2, 65.2, and to Callimachus at 1.9, 61.1, 
65.16. Ferguson has also suggested a parallel with Horace's three 
books.'? This view of Catullus’s own editorship has been prominent 
in recent Catullus scholarship. It is held, in addition to Quinn and 
Ferguson, by Wiseman and Schmidt, for instance.!? 

This gives three books 1-60 (848 lines), 61—4 (807 lines), 65-116 
(648 lines, all elegiac). This is more likely than the older view of 
keeping the longer poems together 61-8 (1135 lines) followed by the 
epigrams 69-116 (320 lines). W. Birt's old view of four books is now 
held by no-one." But a number of scholars think that the last few 
poems of the first book were added later, being a jumble of fragments 
and leftovers, the book ending at 49 (Goold), 50 (Clausen), or 51 
(Skinner).!? 

Years ago Wilamowitz wrote (Catullus devoted the most careful 
thought to the arrangement of his book of poems. If there is anyone 
who cannot see that, so much the worse for him.’!? A number of 
studies have spelled this out more clearly. The ‘cycles’ referring to 
Lesbia, Juventius, and others were identified by Rudolph Westphal 
in 1870, and carefully dissected for the polymetric poems by K. 
Barwick.?° Charles Segal has attractively shown the reasons for the 
ordering of the first 11 poems: an introduction leading to a careful 
articulation of the Lesbia-story, 2-3 showing the poet aspiring from a 
distance, 5 and 7 the consummation of love but with darkening skies, 
8 and 11 the renunciation. 4, a journey, suggests the passage of time, 
and carefully prepares the way for 9-11. The interposition of 6 be- 
tween 5 and 7 (which no hack editor could have contrived) darkens 
the horizon at a pivotal point. 5 is the only poem of happiness. The 
juxtaposition of 7 and 8 is important: the theme is now 'Grin and 
bear it'. 9-11 are carefully contrived: Veranius's return from serving 
on Piso's staff in Spain; Catullus's return from Memmius’s staff in 
Bithynia; Furius and Aurelius on a journey which leads to a message 
of bitter obscenity and renunciation.?! 

Marilyn Skinner has treated the cycles in the polymetrics with great 
sensitivity, seeing the Furius-Aurelius cycle as a deliberately harsh 
contrast to the initial Lesbia-cycle, and noting its division into triads, 
15, 16, and 23 pinning Aurelius for zmpudicitia, 23, 24, and 26 Furius 
for paupertas, though with cross-references. Other interweaving 
themes are the scortum (6, 10), the contrast with /epor (1, 6, 10, 12, 17, 
25), the cultured poet (14, 16, 22). The minicycle on Veranius and 
Fabullus (9, 12, 13) forms a thematic pivot for the other two 


cycles.?? 
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Other groupings have been examined. P. Y. Forsyth in a paper 
engagingly entitled ‘The lady and the poem: Catullus 35-42’ makes a 
persuasive case for the deliberate arrangement of these poems in 
succession by the poet.? Skinner again argues that 45-9 form a 
coherent sequence governed by variatio: 45 is an erotic vignette 
coupled with tension and disillusion, 46 a Veranius-Fabullus poem 
with a note of uncertainty, 47 (interestingly juxtaposed) a cynical attack 
on the great man whose favour is needed, 48 an interposition taking 
us back to the Furius-Aurelius theme, linking with 46 in its private 
world of emotional indulgence, and with 47 in revealing a world of 
political manoeuvres and the search for gain, 49 another attack on a 
great man. 

51 creates an interesting problem. The view that it was left out by 
Catullus and added by an editor can hardly be sustained: that would 
lose the effect of identidem at the identical point of the verse in 11 and 
51. Most people hold that 51 was the poet's first poem to Lesbia, that 
his use of the Sapphic stanza was linked with the name Lesbia, and 
that he uses Sappho's words for his emotions, breaking away from 
them at the end. If the arrangement is his, he then wished his readers 
to read the earlier poem in the light of the later. This seems the most 
probable understanding. The poems are not arranged in chronological 
order. 2-11 set out the story in summary, which is later illustrated in 
different ways. But Wiseman has suggested that the cross-reference is 
the other way round, that 51 is a late poem, darkened by, the final 
stanza, and that 50 and 51 are juxtaposed as a comment on otium, 
followed by 52, 53, 54 which show the negotia of public life.?4 
Interesting also to note that 49 is a criticism of a pretentious /ittérateur, 
50 a demonstration of true literary fellowship, 51 a poem properly 
composed; also that Catullus omitted from 51 Sappho's ‘I am little 
short of dying', but juxtaposed in 52 quid est, Catulle? quid moraris 
emori? 

There is no need to comment on the second book which brings 
together four longer poems, a personal epithalamium, an impersonal 
epithalamium (with its anonymity and a blend of Greek and Roman 
ritual), a kind of anti-epithalamium, the astonishing Z:tiís, and an 
account of the nuptials of Peleus and Thetis, equivocal in their bless- 
ing. The last two are brought together by parallels between the la- 
ments of Attis and Ariadne. 

The third book, of elegiacs, is held together by the references to a 
translation of Callimachus in the first and last poems. Any hack editor 
would have placed 66 (the translation) after 65: no hack editor would 
have set 67 between 65-66 and 68 (both poems with an accompanying 
letter). But the sequence in the poet's mind is clear. In 66 the divinized 
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Lock speaks; 67 is a dialogue between the poet and the door; in 68 the 
poet speaks. 66 is set in distant Alexandria, 67 in N. Italy, 68 combines 
distant Troy with Rome. 66 beings and ends with the sweep of the 
sky; 67 focuses on the house-door; 68 is about the domus. 66 is about 
a noble queen, 67 about an ignoble mistress, 68 about the ambiguous 
figure of a profligate goddess. 67 thus acts as a bridge and creates a 
mood. 

Any hack editor would have set 69 and 71 side by side. Catullus 
characteristically inserts 70: the alternation 69-70-71-72 is note- 
worthy. The poems of conflicting emotion are carefully spaced, and 
at different lengths: 70, 72, 75, 85, 87. So are the irrumatio poems 
(74, 78a, 79, 80, 88). At 74 Gellius is named; he appears by allusion in 
78, clearly in 80 and in the sequence 88-91: again the poems are 
carefuly spaced. This sequence of 4 poems is without parallel. In 74 
Gellius 1s carrying on with his uncle's wife. Now three poems deal 
with his incest with his mother and sister. In the fourth he has made 
a pass at Catullus's girl. The sequence is enclosed by two Lesbia- 
poems (87, 92), so this 1s clearly Lesbia. Gellius recurs as an object of 
hatred in the final poem of the collection. 

76 is by far the most substantial poem of 69-116; here epigram is 
flowering into elegy. It is a renunciation-poem, carefully sandwiched 
between the ambiguities of 75 (in which Lesbia is named) and the 
violent disillusion of 77 (in which Rufus is named). It forms a link 
with the polymetrics (see especially 51.9-10; 76.21—2) and some of 
the epigrams (68, 72, 73). It will in turn be echoed for the reader in 
two poems written earlier, but read later (85, 109). 109 is the last 
Lesbia-poem. This suggests that Catullus wanted the episode to be 
remembered not for the obscene bitterness of 11 or 58, nor for the 
despair of 8 or 76, but for the delight (whatever the underlying 
ambiguities, intensified by being sandwiched between 108 and 110- 
11), and for the expression of the ideal of partnership. 

There are other ‘minicycles’, to do with Juventius, Quintius, 
Aufillena, and especially Mamurra (a more likely candidate for 
Mentula than Labienus, who has also been suggested). These are 
spaced out. There are some interesting sequences. 97-98 are poems 
about ‘stinkers’. A hack editor would have put them alongside 69 and 
71, but they form an effective link with 99, a Juventius poem about 
kissing. Again 100 is a clever misapplication of a proverb about 
brotherly love, 101 shows true brotherly love. 109 is about a covenant; 
110 is about Aufillena’s failure to keep one; 111 links Aufillena and 
incest; 112 is on homosexuality; 113 on promiscuity, probably (read- 
ing Mucillam) linking politically with the next two poems on Mam- 
firra.*° 
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The last poem is brilliantly contrived as a finale. It is an inverted 
dedication, with its stress on the effort to oblige his ‘patron’ (utterly 
wasted), so that the expected compliment turns out to be an attack. 
Like Callimachus before him (Jamb. 13) and Horace (Sat. 1.10) and 
Propertius (2.34) after him, Catullus ends a book with a statement of 
his poetic aims. He ‘shows himself as a Callimachean poet driven into 
vulgar invective by the anger and frustration Gellius has caused in 
hine 
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IV. THE POET (2) 


Literary Inheritance 


Levens referred to the twentieth-century cult of energy and emotion. 
In fact the most influential English poet of the first half of the century, 
T. S. Eliot, was marked by a learned allusiveness which was typically 
Hellenistic and Alexandrian. It would not be true to say that the 
Hellenistic poets have in any way ousted their predecessors in the 
affection of classical scholars, though we have seen major editions of 
Callimachus by R. Pfeiffer and Theocritus by A. S. F. Gow. But 
more attention has been paid to them and there have been more 
monumental studies of the Hellenistic Age as a whole.! 

Wilamowitz in his two-volume Hellenistische Dichtung in der Zeit 
des Kallimachos (1924) covered the poetry at length in masterly 
fashion, and in the same year Ph. E. Legrand in Le Poésie Alexandrine 
produced a little gem of sensitive interpretation. Wilamowitz included 
Catullus in his survey showing the debt of his more formal poetry to 
Hellenistic models. W. Kroll’s edition? in the previous year had simi- 
larly used the Greek evidence to help to understand Catullus's concept 
of poetry, his craftsmanship and his detailed allusions. Lenchantin de 
Gubernatis followed on from there, more copiously and with excellent 
judgement, appreciating the poet in himself and placing him in a 
literary tradition.? Kroll also wrote Studien zum Verstándis der róm- 
ischen Literatur (1924), which is important on the Hellenistic back- 
ground. Others have explored since then the origins of the Latin love- 
elegy and the short epic.* 

In The Catullan Revolution (1959) Quinn placed Catullus not only 
in a Greek tradition, but in a Roman tradition. This tradition flowed 
in three channels. The mainstream was the epic and tragedy, distinct 
in form, but one in diction, style, and attitude, rhetorical, and, so far 
as the poet was concerned, impersonal. The second embraced comedy 
and satire, strongly indebted to the Greeks in origin, more personal, 
more colloquial, looser in structure and down-to-earth in attitude. 
'This certainly influenced Catullus, though he did not embrace its 
sometimes shapeless coherence, and kept even informal diction under 
formal control. The third was the amateur verses of intellectual élites, 
avoiding the weightier genres and styles and concentrating on epigram, 
personal, exquisite, and experimental. Mostly the surviving work is 
in elegiac couplets, but one poet at least, Laevius, wrote in a variety 
of metres. Quinn suggested that the epic-tragic tradition was the basis 
from which all poets started, that, for example, when Catullus wanted 
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to describe a ship at sea he turned to Ennius for his vocabulary. From 
the comic-satiric tradition the new poets were able to introduce a 
fresh directness and simplicity of language into serious poetry, to 
combine the realistic portrayal of individuals with an idealization of 
love, and to engage in metrical experiments. From the third stream 
‘came a sense of exquisite form and the technique of making a ruthless 
selection of detail in order to suggest a story by a few touches, instead 
of telling it at length. From the epigrams in particular came a new 
status for poetry as a painstaking exercise in self-expression, divorced 
from the task of instructing, or even entertaining, the community as a 
whole.’ This was a useful reminder that the new poets were not merely 
propagandists for the Greeks but stood within an already established 
Roman tradition. 

The group usually called the poetae novi or neoterics are often 
assumed to form a school gathered around P. Valerius Cato, born in 
North Italy, that is Cisalpine Gaul, in the early years of the first 
century B.c. We know little enough about him, virtually only what 
Suetonius writes in De Grammaticis 11. He claimed free birth against 
innuendos to the contrary. None of his own works, whether in verse 
or prose, survives, though his disciples spoke highly of his poems on 
Lydia and Diana. He was perhaps a better teacher and inspirer of 
others than executant himself. There are few more touching tributes 
than the anonymous 


Cato grammaticus, Latina Siren, 
qui solus legit ac facit poetas. 


Among those he made were Cinna, Ticidas, and Furius Bibaculus. 
We cannot be certain that Catullus belonged to this circle, but he also 
came from Cisalpine Gaul; he praises Cinna's heavily polished 
Zmyrna, and thus shared some of their ideals; Valerius might be, but 
probably is not the Cato of 56; the Furius of several poems may be 
Furius Bibaculus and the apparent assaults no more than skin-deep. 
Other poets often associated with the school by modern critics are 
Licinius Calvus, certainly a friend of Catullus, not least in the making 
of poetry (14, 50; Hor. Sat. 1.10.19) and Cornificius, from whom 
Catullus requests verses at a time of depression (38). 

The idea of such a school comes largely from Cicero. In a letter to 
Atticus (7.2) he produces the line 


flauit ab Epiro lenissimus Onchesmites 


as typical of the new poets in ‘spondaizing’ (he means the spondee in 
the fifth foot). Not only so: he uses Greek words, implying Greek 
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influence. The line has a weighty quadrisyllabic proper name at the 
end, and effectively consists of four words (treating ab-Epiro as a 
single word-group). Compare a line in Catullus such as 


Crannonisque domos ac moenia Larisaea (64.36). 


Cicero ( TD 3.45) also praises Ennius and the Roman tradition against 
the scorn of the cantores Euphorionis. Euphorion was a Hellenistic 
philosopher and poet of wide influence. Little has survived, but we 
know that he specialized in compact miniature epics, neologising, and 
a parade of learning. Catullus wrote a poem in 400 hexameters, and is 
not afraid to demonstrate his geographical knowledge (e.g. 4, 7, 11, 
36, 46, 64). He seems to have coined paene-insularum (31.1) and in- 
troduced basia into Latin verse (5.7), and loves to play with long 
abstracts like basiationes (7.1) or fututiones (32.8). 

The new poetry was dominated on the Greek side not by Euphorion 
but by Callimachus - ‘the chief classic of an unclassical art’, said 
Wilamowitz — with his ideals of innovation, deliberate narrowing of 
scope, brevity, polish, andlearning. His poetry was broughtenthusiastic- 
ally to Rome by one Parthenius, prisoner in the wars with Mithrad- 
ates, the slave of one Cinna (perhaps but not necessarily the poet) 
who freed him because of his education. This cannot have been before 
73 B.C. and may have been as late as 65; Catullus begins and ends his 
third volume with Callimachus (65, 66, 116). : 

The new poetry was concerned with the psychology of love, and 
often unnatural or ill-requited love. It was concerned with myth- 
ological parallels. It was concerned with learning. It was concerned 
with the precise use of words. It was concerned with brevity, and 
with meticulous polish. It was concerned with metrical devices giving 
weight to the hexameter line.? 

Catullus handles these effects with some originality. The hexam- 
eters of 64 contain spondaic lines; yet they flow. Graecisms are there: 
the extraordinary nutricum tenus (64.18) which depends on the fact 
that the Greek TITOQN could mean nurses or breasts; the accusative 
after the passive participle (64.65), the use of ut with the subjunctive 
reminding the reader of ws (64.116-23). But it is not merely in the epic 
that such Graecisms occur. Compare, for example, ait fuisse nauium 
celerrimus (4.2), or the use of such words as mnemosynum (12.13) or 
catagraphus (25.7). 

The qualities he brings are not easily to be described. Jean Bayet 
calls his poetry young.® He was young when he began writing (68.15— 
18), but it is a matter of mood rather than chronology, a certain 
immediacy, energy, enthusiasm, single-mindedness. Kenneth Quinn 
speaks of crispness, a quality of language which 'gives life to a poem 
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where anything approaching emotional outburst is carefully held in 
check 

Catullus's poetry in this way both stands within a tradition, and is 
unique: there is nothing else quite like it. Bayet in a valuable paper 
showed that Catullus belonged to a group of innovators whose aim 
was to integrate Alexandrianism with Latin poetry. But he brought to 
his task a spontaneity and genuine sensibility, a dramatic tension, 
freedom and sincerity, which transcend traditional critical norms 
whether ethical or aesthetic, and constitute the marks of his unique 
genius.® His poetry is unified. He brings a lyric gift to all he writes, 
which puzzles a critic like Quintilian who likes to categorize and 
pigeonhole. He does not count Catullus as a writer of lyric; very few 
of the poems are in metres to be classified as lyric. He mentions him 
only as the author of biting iambic lampoons (Q. 10.1.96). Catullus 
can turn a biting scazon (37, 39, 59, 60), but he uses the same metre 
for the charming greeting to Sirmio (31), a whimsical soteria (44), a 
philosophical meditation (22), an agonized renunciation of love (8). It 
is hopeless to try and distinguish between elegy and epigram in his 
writing, and if he organized the collection, he simply put together the 
poems in elegiac couplets. Wheeler reckoned only 65-8 and 76 as 
elegies; Rothstein years before said that 72, 73, 99, 107, 109 broke the 
bounds of genre.? Catullus uses conversational language in writing for 
a select and élite audience. He has a controlled spontaneity. At the 
same time he observes distinctions. Ross in a tight analysis has sug- 
gested that while he may write invective in one of the polymetric 
poems or in an epigram, the latter will be direct and coarse, the former 
will be full of literary wit, sophistication, and innuendo.!? But though 
there are distinctions in the form of expression, ‘the poetic personality 
remains intact: there is no learned and mannered Catullus opposed to 
one passionate and lyric’. 


Catullus and his Weltanschauung * 


Various attempts have been made to impose an unnatural unity on 
the poems of Catullus by seeing them as the expression of a single 
consistent viewpoint. One of the more extreme put him alongside 
Lucretius as an exponent of a doctrinaire Epicureanism."? It is cer- 
tainly true that Epicurean ideas were in the air at the time, and that 
Catullus was almost certainly influenced by them and occasionally 
echoes them. But this was not the doctrina of the doctus poeta. 

It is equally true that Catullus shows some interest in religion. The 
remarkable Attis (63), with its metrical and psychological mastery, 
might be taken as an Epicurean warning of the tantum religio potuit 
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suadere malorum type; it may equally well represent a traveller’s inter- 
est in the curious rituals observed in Asia Minor; it may be no more 
than an artistic tour de force, though it is of some psychological interest 
that he should treat the topic with such intensity. Some have seen in 
him an initiate of Dionysiac-Orphic mysteries.'? Hardly. In fact the 
most interesting of his religious poems, Attis apart, is the hymn to 
Diana (34), in which Greek and Roman are skilfully blended, and 
among the hymnic effects (repeated anaphora of tu, archaic sospites 
and the like) comes the magical music of 


montium domina ut fores 

siluarumque uirentium 

saltuumque reconditorum 
amniumque sonantum 


— filled with the power of what Rudolf Otto has taught us to call the 
numinous. But there is nothing to indicate that religiosity was a 
preoccupation even of the later part of the poet’s short life. One of 
the most famous of all books on Catullus - G. Lieberg, Puella Divina 
(1962) — argued that there was no secular-religious divide, and that 
the love-relationship with Lesbia took on an imperious religious 
demand as she revealed her guardian - Venus, but that the vision of 
heaven and the divine turned to a nightmare of Hades and a de- 
moniacal spirit. This, though overstated, presented an aspect which 
moderns are likely to neglect. 

Yet others have taken the political theme as central to Catullus and 
his poetry, sometimes as a radical in revolt against upper-class social 
values, even despairing of society,’* sometimes seeing the poet as 
totally reconciled to Caesar and supporting his most extravagant 
claims.!? Neither of these extreme hypotheses can be remotely sus- 
tained. But it is undoubtedly true that Catullus was politically con- 
cerned.'é It is also true that in Bela Nemeth’s words, ‘the social 
roots of Catullus’ poetry deserve more research’. Many of the words 
prominent in the poems have political overtones. Such are amicitia, 
otium (and its opposite), fides, pietas." Pietas 1s indeed of exceptional 
interest. It is strong within the family, and Catullus shows his pretas 
in his attitude to his brother. In a curious couplet (72.3—4) he suggests 
that he has loved Lesbia not as a mistress but as a father loves his 
sons and sons-in-law. To us that is tepid, bathetic. But any African 
understands it. Amicitia goes beyond the amica. Catullus is bringing 
Lesbia into the sphere of the family and of pietas. So he can claim 
pietas in his love (76.2, 26). He expresses one aspect of his love in the 
language of political commitment (73, 76, 109). “Io acquire the right 
in-law was part of the technique of political alliance; Caesar and 
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Pompey knew that.’!® But Catullus is also fius towards his country 
in fulfilling his mission as a doctus poeta: this is his patriotic con- 
tribution. 

Some, notably H. Bardon,!? have peered into the poet's psyche for 
their unifying factor. But Bardon is not himself unified in his view. 
He insists on the singleness, the wholeness, the purity, the demands 
of integrity which are the marks of Catullus’s genius. But when he 
calls the poet ‘logical in his contradictions, one in this diversity’ (p. 
102) he is forcing his effects to the point of paradox, and when he 
sees him as the victim of an intellectual sclerosis, and a man of 
obsession, it is hard to feel that there is not some rhetoric behind the 
praise. In fact Catullus’s psychology is utterly fascinating. I once tried 
his case-history on a number of psycho-analysts. Most, rightly, said 
that they would need to know more of the cultural background and 
individual circumstances. One, however, ventured to suggest a 
domineering father. Not without interest, but it does not really help 
us to understand the poems. 

Unless we take the extreme view, that all the surviving poems were 
written over a period of two years, we are dealing with a young man 
in his twenties, and developing his experience of life and his poetic 
technique. It is a false simplification to look for a single formula of 
interpretation. Gordon Williams wrote in Tradition and Originality in 
Roman Poetry?? of a whimsicality which pervades the verse. ‘Ideas 
are startlingly side by side in such a way that the only links are emo- 
tional.’ We need in evaluating individual poems, groups of poems, 
and the whole corpus to be aware of varying poetic purposes, of social 
values moulding the expression, of the conveying of actual or fan- 
tasized emotional experiences. We are not to see 116 poems as directed 
to a single end. 
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V. THE POEMS (1) 


The Lesbia-Poems 


Catullus chooses to introduce his readers to the woman central to his 
life in the two poems about her pet sparrow. She is not there identified 
even by the pseudonym Lesbia, but, whatever other women there 
may have been in the poet’s life, there is no serious doubt that all 
the six love-poems in the first eleven refer to the same woman. We 
have come to appreciate that the first of these (2) is a hymn, the 
sparrow who drew Aphrodite’s carriage taking on her divinity, that it 
stands within Hellenistic traditions, and that the language is highly 
erotic in its details. There is one potent ambiguity: strouthos in Greek 
and its Latin equivalents, turtur and the like, are used of the male 
sex-organ. This gives a strong ambiguity to the second poem (3), 
where G. Giangrande has argued that the death of the sparrow has an 
underlying meaning of sexual impotence.! Not everyone accepts this, 
but there is no doubt about the ambiguities of passer, pipiare, mouere, 
gremium, and mors. The point is not that the poem is about sexual 
impotence, but that it must be read at more than one level. For the 
rest the poem shows extraordinary skill: the use of the conversational 
male: the onomatopoeic tinily pattering it per iter; the elisions con- 
veying the devouring power of death 


... qu(ae) omnia bella deuoratis 
tam bellum mihi passer(em) abstulistis; 


the use of hiatus and chiasmus in o factum male! o miselle passer. 

The two kissing-poems are different from one another. The last 
part of the first (5) shows Catullus using finger-gestures which both 
represent the number of kisses and scorn of the old puritans, adoration 
of the beloved, the aversion of the evil eye while Lesbia keeps the 
tally with pebbles on a board, which she finally shuffles to confuse 
the issue. 

This is a poem of happy love. The other is not, and the critic who 
spoke of ‘a novitiate entering an Elysium of love’ was grotesquely 
astray. It is a dark poem, in which zox has replaced /ux, the desert 
sand leads to the dead tomb, the love is one of many thefts, and 
Catullus is mad and in need of the silphium used for hysteria 
and neurotic conditions. The genius of the poem consists in the 
poet's capacity to distance himself from himself and observe his 
condition.? 

The other two poems are both poems of renunciation, set within a 
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recognized genre. Here again Lesbia is not named; here alone is 
directly addressed puella; elsewhere she is mea puella. The metre, the 
scazon or limping iambic; does not normally belong to the genre. The 
poem is carefully structured and patterned, the vocative Catulle in 
the first and last lines giving it ring-form. In seeking a mythological 
precedent he chooses Cyclops in Theocritus (Jd. 11.75), with refer- 
ences also to Callimachus (Epig. 33.5) and Sappho (1.21). But he does 
not seek solace in another woman, as mythology and the genre demand. 
In the first line he charges himself with ineptire: this is not part of 
traditional love-vocabulary: it is a failure in cultured urbanity. At the 
last he turns the at tu he has addressed to the woman savagely 
against himself: the brilliant use of destinatus is ambiguous between 
‘Stand your ground, be steadfast’ and ‘Stand your ground; there's 
nothing else left for you to do’. 

So the eleventh poem starts with a monumental journey across the 
world from east to west expressed in high liturgical language. For 16 
lines he builds up an effect; in 8 he strikes, first in scathing obscenity, 
then in tender pathos. The poetically rare word identidem (again, 
again’) appears at the same point of the verse as in the translation of 
Sappho (51), only here it 1s linked with brutally harsh elisions. Then 
at the last the world shrinks to a field and the love which might have 
changed the world lies broken on the edge of the field (note how 
ultimi echoes the remote Britons), and the hypermetric elision prat(z) 
ultimi flos wonderfully expresses the snapping of the stalk which 
projects into the path of the plough. 

It is neither possible nor necessary to explore in detail all the light 
which has been shed by modern commentators on all the other poems 
in the Lesbia-cycle, but one or two must be mentioned. 

The 51st is thought by most to be the first poem he wrote to Lesbia, 
though Wiseman has argued that it is a late poem made sombre by 
allusions to other poems notably the 11th in the same Sapphic 
metre.? It is mostly a translation from Sappho, in which the poet 
identifies himself with the poetess: his self-identification with the 
feminine, in general so alien from Roman mores, here and elsewhere, 
is of both poetic and psychological interest. In the very first stanza he 
adds to the original an allusion to the Roman religious formula fas sit 
uidisse in relation to an epiphany. This is not mythological and Greek; 
it is Roman and real, and Clodia, focos Clodia, a real goddess (com- 
pare 68.70 candida diua). It has been much disputed whether the 
otium stanza is a detached fragment, or a part of the original poem. 
On the whole opinion favours the latter, though there are contrary 
voices. Nor is it clear what he is saying: otzum has been seen as a 
political term, an ethical term of disapprobation, a linguistic opposite 
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to negotium, an ambivalent attitude to an Epicurean ideal, a condition 
of literary creation, a negative attitude in love. Such diversity almost 
compels us to see ambiguity in the poet’s mind. 

It is worth pausing a moment over the little cri-de-coeur (58) 


Caeli, Lesbia nostra, Lesbia illa, 

illa Lesbia, quam Catullus unam, 

plus quam se atque suos amauit omnes, 
nunc in quadriuiis et angiportis 

glubit magnanimi Remi nepotes. 


with the ritual threefold repetition of the name, and the agonized 
inverted order of Lesbia illa illa Lesbia. In the last line we have come 
to recognize the mock-heroic tone (applied also to Cicero: 49.1): it is 
curiously parallel to Caelius’s jibe at Clodia as quadrantaria 
Clytemnestra (Quint. 8.6.53) where epic dignity is combined with 
coarseness. But Catullus mutes his coarseness. Wiseman has observed 
that he never turns on Lesbia the full vocabulary of obscene in- 
vective.^ Glubit is metaphorical: a euphemism, if you like. It means 
to strip the bark from a tree. So Lesbia strips the nobility of Rome of 
clothes, money, and potency. 

The 68th poem in its complexity will be treated later. Some of the 
epigrams apply directly to Lesbia. They are beautifully shaped. 70 
owes something in form to Callimachus. It moves from the particular 
to the general — with particular implications. ‘My woman.says she 
wants to marry me.’ ‘Women aren't to be trusted by men in love.’ 
The last two lines have a powerful contrast between cupido . . . amanti 
and rapida . . . aqua. The lover lusts, but the water commits the rape, 
and the words embraced by the lusting lover are dissolved in the 
middle of the speeding stream. 

The 72nd is an expression of conflicting emotions, carefully 
balanced in two quatrains. In the first he is treating her with amicitia 
and pietas. In the second he has seen through her: amicitia has become 
a broken bond, but amor a more intense yearning. It is a marvellous 
piece of self-examination mightily expressed.5 

The next poem is something of a curiosity. The language is again 
the application of political terminology to personal relations, which 
fits it firmly into the Lesbia-cycle: bene uelle, mereri, pium, ingrata, 
fecisse benigne, unum atque unicum amicum. The unnamed recipient is 
one of his rivals, Rufus or Gellius. There are some astonishing sound- 
effects: quoquam quicquam, followed by posse putare pium. A word is 
lost from the fourth line: we should perhaps read immo etiam taedet, 
taedet obestque magis. The last line is unique with five elisions in four 
feet including one across the caesura: quam modo qui me unum atque 
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unicum amicum habuit. It is expressive of controlled contempt. Some 
of the language, quoquam quicquam and unum atque unicum, make the 
poem almost a hieratic curse.® 

The 76th poem has been, justly, the object of much critical atten- 
tion. Here we see epigram burgeoning into elegy. A statement of 16 
lines is followed by a prayer of 10 lines, each subdivided: 


STATEMENT 1-8 General, leading to particular 
9—16 Particular 

PRAYER 17-22 General, leading to particular 
23-6 Particular 


Each of these sections is carefully articulated, the cycle of the whole 
poem being completed by pium (76.2) being picked up in pretate 
(76.27), and that of the prayer by the recurrence of o di at start and 
finish. But 26 lines divide naturally into two blocks divided by the 
pivotal couplet, which Otto Friess called ‘the poem’s navel’. 


difficile est longum subito deponere amorem. 
difficile est, uerum hoc qua lubet efficias. 


(It is hard to know whether to punctuate the first line with a query or 
full stop.) The prayer has none of the accoutrement of the Hellenistic 
literary prayer — deity, epithet, cult, or site: it is Roman and immedi- 
ate. The writing is deliberately informal. The first line has a caesura 
after a trochee in the fourth foot, which is never found in Callimachus 
or Catullus 64, a violation of Hermann's Bridge. Phrases like uerum 
hoc qua lubet efficias or siue id non pote siue pote or quod non potis est 
are conversational. The echoes of his earlier love-poems are clear, but 
the fever of love has become a fever of disease (76.19—22, 51.5-10). 
Above all, this poem, together with the 109th, applies the language of 
politics to love.’ 


The Polymetrics 


The fourth poem is in form an anathematikon, a dedication-epigram; 
only here, as in Callimachus Epig. 5 Pf, the speaker is the object 
dedicated. This allows for some ingenious ambiguities (4.4 palmulis; 
4.17 imbuisse; 4.21 pedem), and a suggestion that the ship is whispering 
(-ss- comes 11 times in the poem, 3 times in one line); the poet keeps 
acting as interpreter (4.2 ait; 4.6 negat; 4.15 ait; 4.16 dicit). The ship 
is a garrulous slave (4.19 erum). It is a Greek ship, and uses Greek 
idiom (4.2). It stands on its dignity, a little pompous (4.4—5 sive... 
siue), boastful of the places it has visited. Unlikely that the boat itself 
has reached the Lago di Garda: more likely a painting, as in some 
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Greek epigrams (AP 6.336). The poem is shaped in omphalos-form: it 
starts in the present, moves backwards in time to the poem’s centre 
and forwards again to the present. Metrically it is a tour de force, 
written in pure iambics with never two consecutive long syllables, no 
doubt to represent the gentle rocking of the boat. Now the boat has 
reached haven: the servant has found honourable retirement. What of 
the poet? ‘Dare we think that Catullus is claiming that he too has 
been tossed on the seas of life, through the darkness of his brother’s 
death and the storm of his love for Lesbia, and has now reached 
haven? Senet quiete — oh! he was young yet, but it is a young man’s 
thought.’ ® 

The thirteenth poem is technically a uocatio ad cenam, a standard 
genre. The first line has all the feel of a genuine dinner invitation, but 
we soon find that it is whimsical, good-humoured, and parodic. The 
poet speaks freely, as equal to equal. The first twist is that Fabullus 
will have a good dinner - if he brings it: food, a pretty girl, wine, salt 
(a double entendre for wit), and laughter. Catullus likes a hypothesis 
followed by nam. Here comes the second twist. His purse is empty? 
No - full - of cobwebs. Eight lines spell out the situation; six provide 
the conclusion. Fabullus will receive ‘pure love’. What does that 
mean? A girl? But he has been asked to bring one. No — it is something 
more delightful and cultivated. It’s an unguent given meae (i.e. hands 
off!) puellae by all the powers of love. Not then an unguent, but her 
natural scent. But Fabullus must not touch; he must be content to 
smell — and he will wish to become all nose (had he a very large or 
very small nose?).? 

One of the most brilliantly illuminating critical articles on particular 
poems was produced by Niall Rudd on a quite minor poem, the 17th. 
The structure of the poem gives 11 lines on the town he calls Colonia 
and its rickety bridge (structured 4-3-4), 11 lines on an indolent 
husband and his attractive wife (arranged: husband-simile-wife- 
simile-husband), 4 lines of conclusion picking up words and ideas 
from earlier in the poem. But the parallelism of the first two sections 
runs deep. The bridge is personified as male and equipped with 
incompetent legs, the town as female, lively, eager for a festival, and 
full of sexual desires. Catullus wants to throw the husband into the 
mud underneath as a propitiatory offering, and at the same time re- 
ceiving a drastic version of current medical treatment for lethargy. H. 
Akbar Khan has added to this magnificent analysis the fact that the 
language is sexually highly charged, as one would expect of a poem in 
the Priapean metre. We should note also the characteristic use of 
expressive elision for the tenacious effects of the mud, praecipit(em) 
in lutum (17.9), and especially the last two lines 
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et supin(um) anim(um) in graui derelinquere caeno, 
ferre(am) ut soleam tenac(i) in uoragine mula. (17.25-6)!? 

The 29th poem is seen' by some commentators as a key poem both 
for the poet's political stand and for his use of sexual invective. It is 
not totally clear precisely to whom the poem is addressed — Caesar 
and Pompey; Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus; Caesar, Pompey, and 
the people of Rome. The poem (in pure iambics again, and a tour de 
force) is shaped as a riddle, with a series of questions, such as P. 
Clodius used in political mob-oratory (Cic. QF 2.3.2) eliciting the 
answers he wanted from the crowd. But the poem is an attack on 
Mamurra, lackey to his patrons and the real power behind them. He 
is called diffututa mentula (‘a far-fucked cock’), and charged with lust 
of money, as he is later charged (assuming he is the Mentula of 94, 
105, 114-15) with lust for land, other people's wives, and poetic glory. 
At the end perdidistis, expressly of Pompey and Caesar, and a current 
political term to describe their policies (Cic. Att. 2.21.1) puts them in 
the same boat as Mamurra.!! 

'The hymn to Diana (34) has been the subject of some interesting 
recent observations. Wiseman notices how the /ex Gabinia Calpurnia 
of 58 B.c. made much of the ancient sanctity of Delos as birthplace 
of Apollo and Artemis, and the importance of the island practically 
for the corn-supply as well as religiously, and notes how in Catullus 
Diana, not normally a goddess of agriculture, ‘fills the farmer's barns 
with grain’. Critical opinion is hardening that this was not a literary 
exercise but a genuine hymn.?? 

Acme and Septimius (45) is a good example of a poem in which 
critical opinion has shifted. Until comparatively recently the normal 
(but not universal) view was that it was a charming account of mutual 
love. It is indeed a carefully constructed symmetrical poem with three 
stanzas, the first two of 9 lines each, 7 followed by a refrain, and a 
carefully shaped 8-line comment by an observer. The formulaic 
language of marriage is introduced. In the first line and a half the 
lovers seem to intertwine: Acmen Septimius suos amores|tenens in 
gremio. But more recent interpreters have noted irony throughout. 
The omens which form the refrains are odd: is sinistra well-omened 
with Roman use or ill-omened with Greek use, when she bears a 
Greek name, he a Roman? How many omens are there? Is the sneeze 
right and left doubly favourable or ambiguous? The long abstract 
approbationem is an effect Catullus always uses with a dark shadow 
(7415:12.125:2113:21.83:25:141532.18,- 38.5;138.7,. 47:5 and : probably 
48.6). Septimius is full of exaggerated rhetoric. Acme is fidelis, Sep- 
timius is misellus. The accounts do not precisely balance. The poem is 
about Acme, and the poet is identified with her - a psychologically 
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important point which recurs through the poems. The poem is datable 
to 55 by reference to the lion (Pompey used 600 in the ‘games’ that 
year) and Britain. We have another poem from the same year, full of 
references to India and Africa, Syria and Britain: and it is a bitter 
rejection of love (11). Acme and Septimius ends not on an affirmation 
but a question. Catullus knows the answer.*? 

Francis Cairns has helped us to understand the next poem (46). 
It is a syntaktikon, a poem for a journey, in this instance between 
two places abroad, though on the way from abroad home. Cairns 
notes the variants introduced by Catullus. A statement about the 
spring weather replaces the normal prayer for a safe voyage at the 
outset. He does not address the people of the province, but himself: 
this makes the poem much more internalized. He expresses joy 
instead of the conventional regret at leaving. Wiseman has further 
noted that here and elsewhere Catullus tends to allude to foreign 
parts in terms of their economic assets. Cairns suggests that the 
poet’s innovations allow him to use a genre not normally associated 
with pleasure for an expression of joy. This is indeed typical of 
Catullus’s often unexpected use of his medium. There are two other 
points to notice. Bithynia was the scene of his brother’s death and 
the line which he refers to it is extraordinary in its sound effects: 
Nicaeaeque ager uber aestuosae. The other is the tinge of Epicureanism 
at the last. The governor, Memmius, was an Epicurean patron; 
friendship was a strong Epicurean quality; dulces a favourite Epicu- 
rean term. Like the atoms, the friends are to be scattered; in the 
end omnes manet nox. Pleasure is not unalloyed; happiness is the 
greatest excess of pleasure over pain — or the smallest excess of pain 
over pleasure.!^ 

It is hard to see how readers have failed to detect the irony which 
underlies the address to Cicero (49), though some have taken it as a 
literal expression of gratitude. Catullus belonged to a different literary 
circle to Cicero; he was less compromising towards the triumvirs, and 
would not have liked Cicero's volte-face over Vatinius; and Cicero's 
relations with Clodia had oscillated from possible sexual involvement 
(Plut. Czc. 29.2-3) to the exposure of her as a worthless nymphomaniac. 
The poem begins with a highflown ironic phrase disertissime Romuli 
nepotum (cf. 58.5); Cicero was inquilinus ciuis (Sall. Cat. 31.7). It 
passes into another mock-heroic formula. It uses a mode of address 
(Marce Tulli) appropriate to state occasions and ludicrously in- 
congruous in hendecasyllabics. It pivots on gratias tibi maximas 
Catullus with a grotesque near-rhyme to Marce Tulli. It ends with a 
doubly ambiguous compliment. Catullus does not believe he is pes- 
simus poeta; in which case Cicero is not optimus patronus. But he was 
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omnium patronus, who took all cases, good or bad (Cic. Fam. 
6.7:4).45 


This is a small selection only of recent interpretations of the 
polymetrics, but sufficiently indicative of contemporary approaches. 
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VI. THE POEMS (2) 


The Second Book 


The four longer poems which constitute the second scroll have 
received their share of attention. Apart from the standard com- 
mentaries, the wedding-hymn for Manlius Torquatus and Junia 
Aurunculeia has been the subject of an extended commentary by P. 
Fideli and some pertinent remarks by Gordon Williams;' the second 
wedding-hymn elicited a major article by no less a scholar than E. 
Fraenkel; Attis and Peleus and Thetis have attracted a host of 
interpreters. 

The first of the marriage-hymns is strongly personal, Greek in 
form, Roman in ritual content, almost as if the poet were creating a 
new world. The poem is dramatic. The marriage has not yet taken 
place; we pass from an indeterminate scene via the bride's house to 
the groom's; the whole is a brilliant literary construct. It is truly 
hymnic, starting with a formulaic address to the deity, and later uses 
hieratic, archaic language. There are brilliant visual and colour effects 
throughout. The poet's characteristic diminutives (and pseudo- 
diminutives such as tremulus) express tenderness. Elision 1s exquisitely 
used to express union: 


qui rapis tener(am) ad uirum 
uirgin(em), o Hymenae(e) Hymen  (61.3-4) 


Or 


ment(em) amore reuinciens 
ut tenax heder(a) huc et huc 
arbor(em) implicat errans (61.33—5) 


The repetition of a single word or root is skilfully used, as in domum 
dominam uoca (61.31) or quod cupis cupis (61.197). But Manlius was at 
least probably the friend in whose house Catullus enjoyed union with 
Lesbia (68.67), and we cannot help but note allusions to his own 
experience. After all Sappho was the great exponent of the marriage- 
hymn, and Sappho was inescapably associated with the Lesbia he 
named after her (see 61.64—5: 51.1 and 68.141; 61.212: 51.5; 61.199- 
203: 7.3—8; 61.89, 188: 11.23; 61.180: 68.71; 61.225: 68.2). Behind his 
prayer for his friend's happiness lurks his own pain, and that adds 
power to his feelings and his writing. 

There is less to say about 62. It is less personal, more artificial. The 
singing competition stands in the traditions of pastoral poetry: it is 
carefully but not precisely balanced, and contains some magnificent 
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imagery and writing. Catullus has put remarkable imaginative power 
into differentiating the girls from the boys. Fraenkel’s conclusion is 
an excellent appreciation: “Lovers of Catullus may disagree about the 
relative merits of the two wedding poems, LXI and LXII. Many will 
prefer the lyric poem on account of its wealth of realistic detail, its 
vigorous humour, its precious information about very ancient rituals, 
and its winged and gay rhythms, which somehow call to mind another 
song, ‘““Quant’ é bella giovinezza, che si fugge tuttavia!" There are 
others to whom the softer notes of LXII will appeal with equal force. 
A scholar must not pretend to be a judge on such matters. I will 
rather conclude by saying that Vesper adest has one important character- 
istic in common with all that is best in Roman poetry: it could never 
have come into being without the Greek seed, and at the same time it 
owes its strength, its freshness, and its particular flavour to the soil of 
Italy out of which it grew.’ 

Attis has always fascinated, not least as a metrical tour de force. The 
galliambic metre requires a minimum of 10 short syllables in every 
16, 4 or 5 of them consecutive, an exceedingly difficult effect to 
maintain over all but 100 lines in a language as weighty as Latin. The 
poem is carefully constructed: 


(a) Narrative introduction 1-5 
(b) The frenzy of Attis 6-11 
(c) Attis sings in ecstasy 12-26 
(d) The frenzy of the Gallae 27-34 
(e) Sleep 35-8 
(f) Sanity: return to shore 39-47 
(g) Attis speaks in despair 48-73 
(h) Frenzy: return to mountain 74—90 
(i) Poet's closing prayer 91-3 


The alternation between zarratio and oratio is carefully controlled, 
and narrative is kept to a minimum. There is a constant seesaw be- 
tween the subjective and the objective. The poem is about speed, 
desire, and madness; all three are contained in the opening sentence. 
Citatus is a keyword; there is an astonishing poetical effect in citato 
cupide pede tetigit (63.2), and throughout a striking succession of verbs 
of motion. 

Nature is the backcloth to this drama. The other keyword is 
nemora, areas of the wildwood sacred to its deity. Dawn is symbolic 
of an awakening to the truth. Attis goes down to the sea. But the sea 
is ferum, and Attis himself liqguida mente and animo aestuante. His 
words are formally an epibaterion, an address on reaching the end of a 
journey. But it is inverted. He praises the place he has left, its people, 
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its buildings, its life. He attacks the place he has reached, a snowy 
wilderness, whose only citizens are wild animals, cerua siluicultrix and 
aper nemoriuagus — the compound epithets, generally clumsy in Latin, 
are brilliantly evocative. Animal imagery dominates the poem. Cztatus 
and stimulatus are habitually used of animals. A nemus was a place for 
grazing. Attis calls the initiates uaga pecora (63.13). 'They break into 
animal noises (reboant, ululatibus, remugit). Only he is no herdsman, 
but to be compared to a heifer (63.33). 

'The poem is wrung from the poet's own experience. It is surely a 
product of his visit to Asia. In 68 Asia, his brother's death, and his 
own unhappy love are intertwined. The furor which seized Attis had 
seized him too in his love (7.10 uesano). Fanatical devotion and 
despairing disillusion were marks of his own state. This book has 
comprised two marriage-songs: it will go on to the uncertain blessings 
of the union between Peleus and Thetis. This too is a marriage-song 
of a sort, since Attis was consort to Cybele; it is a kind of anti-epith- 
alamium. Catullus can feel the loss of sex; in a curious way he can 
identify with the female in Attis. Both regret their furor. But Attis 
cannot escape. Catullus can; the final prayer is his, and it is parallel to 
the prayer for healing in 76.? 

'The 64th poem is by a long way the longest of the long poems, and 
almost certainly one of the latest, and has attracted a good deal of 
attention. Wilamowitz wrote “This poem is the work in which Catullus 
wanted to write his masterpiece." * Our evidence is of course internal, 
but it is clear enough. Richard Jenkyns in a wide-ranging study 
justified the opinion: ‘In Peleus and Thetis Catullus aims for a continu- 
ous brilliance over a length of four hundred lines; and the extent of 
his success is astonishing.'? Old scholars were less than enthusiastic 
about it. Positive appreciation starts with a sensitive study by F. 
Klingner in 1956.9 

The poem is often called an epyllion or short epic, but that is 
misleading; it implies that this was a recognized Alexandrian genre, 
for which the evidence is slight, and that Catullus was writing a 
work to be judged by the critical canons appropriate to epic, 
combined with brevity and polish. The poem we have is not really 
a narrative poem, but a series of tableaux, not a miniature Iliad but 
sui generis. 

It has two major subjects, the marriage of Peleus and Thetis (64.1— 
51, 265-408) and Ariadne's desertion by Theseus in between. A 
digression of this sort, producing a literary sonata-form, is not un- 
common, but nowhere else does it occupy half the poem. 

The whole poem is meticulously shaped. 


hi 
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1 INTRODUCTION 1-30 
(a) The Argonauts 1-11 
(b) Peleus and Thetis 12-21 
(c) The Argonauts 22-30 
2 THE WEDDING 31-408 
(4) Human guests 31-277 
(a) Arrival 31—49 
(b) Coverlet 50-266 
(c) Departure 267-77 
(31) Divine guests 
(a) Arrival 278—302 
(b) Fates 303-83 
(c) Absence today 384—408 


Subsections, and especially the Ariadne episode, are planned with a 
comparable symmetry of structure. Throughout there are careful 
verbal effects, onomatopoeia, deliberate reminiscences of earlier poets, 
alliteration and assonance, puns and the like. Jenkyns must be correct 
in maintaining that this is essentially a poem in its own right, 
composed with sustained brilliance. 

But is that all that can be said? Is it self-contained? J. C. Bramble 
in an excellent paper pointed to its ambiguities of mood.? A number of 
critics have seen in the poem something more than /'art pour l'art 
méme — a critique of the Rome of the poet's own day,’ or the concept 
of the domus,'? or his grief for his dead brother and the ambiguities 
of his relationship to Lesbia.!! To suggest that any of these is the 
theme of the poem is a large overstatement, and Jenkyns for one sweeps 
them aside. But this allows too little for the ambiguities of tone, the 
allusions to Lesbia poems (which can hardly be accidental) the 
darkness which underlies some of the brighter passages. Jenkyns 
having dismissed Catullus as a moralist, accepts (he can hardly do 
otherwise) that the conclusion is moralizing: but, if so, it is not im- 
possible that there may be moralizing judgements underlying some of 
the earlier writing; it would be surprising if there were not. 

In short, a poem may serve more than one purpose for a poet. If it 
is to be his deliberate masterwork he can hardly help pouring into it 
experiences and attitudes from past and present. 


The Elegiac Poems 
Catullus began his third volume with a mini-dedication, to Q. Horten- 
sius Hortalus, lawyer, patron, and poet of a very different approach. 
Catullus had lost his brother. Hortensius tried to encourage him into 
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returning to poetry. Catullus apologized for essaying a translation 
only, but that translation was of Callimachus. In this way he opens 
his book of elegiacs with his Greek exemplar, as he will close it with 
Callimachus and the threat to translate another poem, the vituperative 
Ibis. The opening poem (65) would not be the favourite of many, but 
there is much to admire in it. He leads gently to his loss: namque me: 
nuper Lethaeo gurgite fratris (65.5), where the separation of mez from 
fratris by the stream of Lethe, and the juxtaposition of gurgite fratris are 
equally moving; in the next line we hear the water lapping in pallidulum 
... alluit. He uses the language of love: uita frater amabilior (65.10). The 
stock image of the nightingale is not a mere cliché, for he feels that the 
domus has indeed been violated. The glory of the poem is its final image, 
of the girl who has concealed the love-gift of an apple, jumps up to meet 
her mother, and to her chagrin sees the apple fall: 


atque illud prono praeceps agitur decursu, 
huic manat tristi conscius ore rubor. (65.23-4) 


In the first line the apple seems to hover for an age, then rushes down 
and bumps heavily on the floor. In the second the bringing together 
of tristi conscius and ore rubor shows Latin poetry at its subtlest. 

The 67th poem is something of a riddle: of many explanations 
Giangrande's is the best, especially with the reading matronae for 
Veronae (67.34) which eliminates a puzzling reference. A man named 
Caecilius has married. A visitor hears rumours of the wife's nfidelity, 
and questions the house-door, the traditional guardian of faithfulness. 
'The door protests that the lady was deflowered before coming under 
its protection — by her future father-in-law, more vigorous than his 
son and perhaps even invited to perform the original penetration. But 
she has been long promiscuous, and that is to be attributed to her 
character not to the door's negligence. This is an original poem, not 
least in the portrayal of the door as a garrulous, gossiping, grumbling 
janitor. It seems to portray a real situation, or there would be no point 
in the reference to an anonymous adulterer with ginger eyebrows (no 
doubt identifiable to the readers). T'he poem ends with a massive double 
entendre (longus homo est), and a four-word pentameter forming an 
ironical contrast between noble form and ignoble content.!? 

The next poem is, as Lachmann once said, the shibboleth of 
Catullus’s interpreters. The basic question (or questions) is: Are 1- 
40, 41-160 a single poem or two and is the Mallius of the first identical 
or not with the Allius of the second? 

Probably the best explanation is that we have an example of 
enclosed form, 41-148, addressed to the Muses, being sandwiched 
between 1-40 and 149-60 (the munus of 149 picks up 10 and 32). At 
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68.41 me Allius would be indistinguishable in pronunciation from 
Mallius. At lines 11 and 30 then read with Schóll mi Alli for MS mali. 
But this does not prevent Allius, a name in its own right, from being 
a covername for Mallius or Manlius. There can be no certainty: but 
this preserves the unity of the poem most economically. 

The central section brings together the themes of Laudamia, Troy, 
the poet’s dead brother, and the poet’s love. It is constructed with a 
scrupulous care: 


41-50 foedus of Allius and Catullus 10 lines 

51-6 Catullus's own love: torture of desire 6 

57-72 . Allius'srelief compared: epiphany ofthe diua 1613-433) 
73-86 | Laudamia and Protesilaus 14 

87-8 Helen D 
89-90 Troy: tomb 2 
91-100 dead brother 10 
101-2 Greek youth: hearth 2 
103-4 Paris 2 
105-18 — Laudamia and Protesilaus 14 
119-34 . Laudamia's love compared: epiphany of diua 16 (13 + 3) 
135-40 . Catullus's own love: torture of self 6 
141-60 . foedus of Catullus and his message 10 


Wheeler compared it to a nest of Chinese boxes. Quinn called it an 
early experiment in stream of consciousness technique, but it is more 
carefully controlled than that. 

Imagery is intensive throughout and leads to the epiphany of the 
poet's candida diua. She was a goddess to him - that goes back to 51 - 
and candida goes back to many 'golden' compounds in Sappho. But 
the omens are not unequivocally favourable. She halts on the thres- 
hold, which no bride should do, and her sandal creaks. She reminds 
the poet of Laudamia, whose husband Protesilaus was doomed to death 
at Troy - like Catullus's own brother. When the goddess comes back 
she is identified with Venus. But the mood is strange. She is /ux mea; 
but light fades. And then, in an astonishing inversion, she is the 
promiscuous Jupiter and he the patient Juno. His weary complaisance 
is a mood unique in Republican poetry, though Propertius can match 
it. Behind it is a fundamental honesty of outlook. He ends with an 
assertion of love over infidelity, light over darkness, life over death, 
joy over sorrow. 

An uneven poem, and yet in many ways the climax of the poet's 
achievement 

A number of the key epigrams have been treated or touched on in 
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other parts of this survey. It remains to mention one or two only of 
the others. 

80 is typical of the poet’s eight-line verses, dividing into two quatrains. 
It is addressed to one of his bétes-noires; Gellius. It is a riddle and 
answer. The riddle gives no hint of the answer. Gellius’s dear little lips, 
normally rosy, are white as snow. There is one hint only: the day is 
mollis, enervating. The answer starts from rumour, and, as Latin per- 
mits, Catullus builds his effect word by word: ‘it’s big— you do something 
— it belongs to the middle - it's stiff — you devour it — it belongs to a 
male.’ Gellius is a homosexual practising fellation, and the final couplet 
turns the rumour into a certainty, and drives home the obscenity with a 
pun on Jabra (lips and vats) and agricultural language. Catullus could 
hate powerfully, and without that we do not understand him.'? 

84 is a poem which continues to fascinate, about a social climber 
named Arrius. Latin had lost the aspirated consonants which Greek 
retained. Initial aspirates did exist in Latin, but had tended to drop 
out in popular speech. The upper classes restored the aspirate: Au- 
gustine tells us that in his day it was less serious to hate a homo than 
to pronounce the word omo (Conf. 1.18). Sometimes the aspirates were 
wrongly placed, as in (h)umidus and (h)avere, pulc(h)er and triump(h)us. 
To place them wrong was the mark of a social climber. Arrius was 
hoping for a career as an orator: he projected his voice (84.4, 7) and 
used the commonplaces of political oratory, commoda and insidias 
(chommoda and hinsidias): his oratory was a string of misprenounced 
cliches. So to the point of the poem. A horribilis communication has 
come, that the Ionian waves are now Hionian. It is an elaborate pun. 
Horribilis is used of tossing waves, and chilling news — but there is a 
further implication that the spiritus asper, aspiration or rough wind, 
has roughened the waves, which have become Hionian or wintry, 
snowy. And this in turn implies that Arrius’s oratory has been a frigus 
or frost. The poem is almost certainly directed against Q. Arrius, ‘a 
man of low birth who without natural ability or higher education, 
achieved high office, wealth and influence’ (Cic. Brut. 69, 242), a 
hanger-on of Crassus who may have gone to the east with him.'5 

93, a couplet on Caesar, is one of the best-known of the epigrams: 
Quintilian alluded to it without remembering who wrote it (11.1.38). 
The first line is carefully shaped. Caesar is central with three words 
on either side, the outer words giving the basis emphasis (mil ... 
placere). In the second line Catullus does not care to know whether 
Caesar is albus an ater homo. The phrase is said to be proverbial, but 
Catullus seems to have coined the proverb, borrowing the contrast 
from wine (Plaut. Men. 915). Applied to people the words are 
ambiguous. Perhaps 'brunette'.or ‘blond’, a pleasing thought in the 
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light of Caesar’s baldness. Perhaps ‘unlucky’ or ‘lucky’: Caesar’s luck, 
like Sulla’s, was notorious. The words do not mean ‘vicious or vir- 
tuous’, which is miger an candidus. Catullus knows that Caesar is 
vicious; there is no alternative to that. No need to explore the 
verses on his henchman Mentula, ‘Old Cock’ (probably Mamurra); 
they play wittily on the name.!? 

There is little fresh to say on the moving lines on the poet’s dead 
brother (101). It is not an epitaph, but it is an adaptation of the genre. 
The poem is an omphalos-form. Catullus starts from his journey, passes 
through the z»feriae and his own munus to the central couplet which 
speaks of his loss in language taken from 68.92, and back through the 
munus and the inferiae to the final uale as he sets out on the journey back. 
There are some magical touches: the juxtaposition of mihi tete; the 
ambiguity of indigne referring both to miser and adempte, to his brother 
and himself; the ambiguity of the central couplet, which can follow on 
from nequiquam or anticipate tamen. The sound of the poem is carefully 
contrived. In ten lines twelve words begin with mand nine end with m; it 
is a mournful letter, says Quintilian (12.10.31). The f and t of frater, 
fortuna, fletu add a touch of bitterness. At the last a gentle wind breathes 
through aue atque uale.!? 
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Translations 


I am not competent to evaluate translations into any language other 
than English, but I am told that O. Weinrich’s rendering into German 
verse (1960), in an edition which is both scholarly and sensitive, is 
outstanding. 

In general the versions which have appeared since the war are free 
from the sort of artificiality which had dogged most earlier versions, a 
hangover from the Victorian age. (Catullus had his own artificiality, 
but that is a different story.) They are also free from expurgation and 
bowdlerizing, complete, frank in approach and in language, in fact 
authentically reflecting the original. The first of these, and one of the 
best, was J. Lindsay, Catullus: the Complete Poems (1948). Lindsay 
had made an earlier translation, but this was better. He was a vigorous 
Australian, an origina! but erratic scholar, and a minor poet of genuine 
merit. Other meritorious versions of the full corpus have since 
appeared, by F. O. Copley (1957), R. A. Swanson (1959), C. H. Sisson 
(1966), Peter Whigham (1966), James Michie (1969), R. Myers, and 
R. J. Ormsby (1972), Frederick Raphael and Kenneth McLeish 
(1978). Several of these translators are both scholars and men of let- 
ters, holding university posts in classics. Several are poets in their 
own right: Sisson once wrote: ‘I have had my eye on Catullus for 
years — as what poet would not who could make out even a little of 
the Latin?'! Several have made some reputation for translations of 
other authors. Jean Granarolo comments that the versions are often 
scholarly or, at all events, conceived for a wide popularization.” I 
omit one version of which a reviewer said that the reader was ‘con- 
fronted with a Catullus who seems to have stepped from the pages of 
Finnegan’s Wake’. 

There are inevitable problems. Some of the translators espouse 
rhyme. This creates a pattern of words and thought untrue to the 
original. Some use free verse. But Latin poetry is structured according 
to fairly stringent rules of rhythm. Some fail to bring out touches of 
irony (this is noticeable in the address to Cicero: 49). Sound patterns, 
wordplay, the effect of verbal juxtaposition or interweaving are diffi- 
cult or impossible to convey in another tongue. Consider a piece of 
sheer magic. 


nobis cum semel occidit breuis lux 
nox est perpetua una dormienda. 
Da mi basia... (5.5-7) 
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Occidit breuis lux. The words slip from three syllables to two, to one, 
to annihilation. The juxtaposition of /ux and nox is brilliant. The line 
about night seems never-énding, with the effect of perpetu(a) una, the 
three nominative singular feminine adjectives. Then the last syllable 
is repeated and lengthened as he comes to life again in the demand for 
kisses. The translations for the most part simply ignore these effects. 
(But note McLeish's ingenious *we sleep forever. So, for ever, kiss 
me now'.) 

Or, for differences of tone consider the first three lines of the perky 
little address to Ipsitilla. 


Amabo, mea dulcis Ipsitilla, 
meae deliciae, mei lepores, 
iube ad te ueniam meridiatum  (32.1-3) 


Lindsay is oddly coy and dated: 


Sweet Ipsithilla, see me soon, 
O be a dear, you sweet young thing, 
ask me to visit you at noon. 


(He makes of the poem's last line ‘with tunic monstrously awry’.) 
Roy Swanson is differently dated: 


Please, Ipsitilla, sugar, 
my doll, kid, baby, please 
tell me to come this afternoon. 


So 1s McLeish: 


Intention: love. 

My dear sweet Ipsitilla, 

My pet, you're the very girl: 

Have me report to you this pip emma. 
If the answer's Roger ... 


The tone is wrong. Whigham is free: 


Call me to you 

at siesta 

we'll make love 

my gold & jewels 
my treasure trove 
my sweet Ipsithilla. 


This is free in form and interpretation. Michie has: 


Dear Ipsitilla, my sweetheart, 

My darling, precious, beautiful tart, 
Invite me round to be your guest 
At noon. Say yes, and I'll request 
Another favour. 
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The rhyme creates a distraction. None is quite right. None dares the 
pun in amabo. None touches the precise irony in /epores. 

In general we have to say that we have a number of competent 
contemporary versions, none definitive. 


Influence 


For a poet with a relatively small output, and one who was never 
ranked as highly as the great Augustans, Catullus had a surprisingly 
wide influence.? 

In fact Catullus influenced the great Augustans. Horace may have 
satirized the neoteri,^ and have claimed in despite of Catullus to be 
the first to render Aeolian poetry into Latin (Hor. Od. 3.30.12), but 
he found Catullus ‘damned good to steal from’. He borrowed from 
both of his predecessor's essays in Sapphics in Integer uitae (Od. 1.22), 
pointing the allusions with deliberate care and artifice. His Sapphics 
are more rigid and standardized with their long fourth syllable and 
normative caesura. Munro said that Horace gave to the Sapphic stanza 
‘that easy and monotonous flow which it retained ever after'.? Perhaps 
more interesting are the echoes in different metres, of the hymn to 
Diana for instance (Cat. 34; Hor. CS 1,6,15-16; Od. 1.21.5-6). Horace 
was familiar not merely with the polymetrics but also with the longer 
poems, especially The Marriage of Peleus and Thetis, It is note- 
worthy, but not unexpected that the echoes are stronger in Horace's 
earlier writing. 

Vergil was considerably influenced by the 64th poem, not least in 
the fourth eclogue, where his verse technique tended to Catullan 
practice, and which Wilkinson described as ‘largely a response’ to 
Peleus and Thetis.’ Echoes occur elsewhere in The Georgics and The 
Aeneid, but the main debt is of Dido to Ariadne. This is in itself a 
compliment to Catullus, and extends even beyond details of language 
to the *mirror-form' in which both poets pattern their drama (ABC 

. X... CBA). Vergil is using the echoes of Catullus to place Dido 
firmly within the category of deserted heroines, but also, implicitly, to 
offer a note of hope. 

But Vergil is consciously aware of a whole range of Catullus's poems. 
Consider the allusion to Catullus's threnody for his brother (101). 


salue aeternum mihi, maxime Palla, 
aeternumque uale (V. Aen. 11.97) 


or the tender allusions to the Torquatus-Vinia marriage-song (61.209— 
13) alike in the fourth eclogue. 


incipe, parue puer, risu cognoscere matrem (V. Ecl. 4.60) 
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and in Dido's plea for some paruulus Aeneas (the only diminutive in 
the Aeneid: 4.328) or the use of the image of the broken flower (11.22- 
4), with Vergil's own magical succisus, for the death of Euryalus (Aen. 
9.435-7). These are arguably the most tender passages in Catullus, 
one from the polymetrics, one from the longer poems, one from the 
elegiacs.® 

Propertius is of considerable interest. The ups-and-downs of 
Catullus’s affair with Lesbia spoke to his own stormy relationship 
with Cynthia. He was interested beyond that in the technical problem 
of transferring an effect from a non-elegiac metre into elegiacs. 
Within the realm of elegy, he was fascinated by Catullus’s epi- 
grammatic quality, but the short verse did not meet his psychological 
or poetic need, and he welcomed Catullus's expansion of epigram 
in the 76th poem to a framework he could use. His technique of 
handling the pentameter began with frequent polysyllabic endings 
(1.1.1-6; 1.20.29-44), but he later moved into more regular 
effects.? 

Ovid by contrast shows far less interest in the epigrams, and his 
handling of the couplet is quite different. He was however fascinated 
by the odi et amo idea, and plays with it coolly but brilliantly: it 
would be hard to improve on odero si potero; si non inuitus amabo or 
sic ego nec sine te nec tecum uiuere possum (Ov. Am. 3.11.33—52) but it is 
not deeply felt. But Ovid as a story-teller makes full use of Catullus's 
Ariadne, alike in Heroides 10 and the Nisus-Scylla episode in Meta- 
morphoses 8 (which also uses The Lock of Berenice). ‘There are other 
effects borrowed from the longer poems. One produces an over-clever 
parallel. Catullus compared the untouched virgin with a garden- 
flower: Ovid uses the words of Narcissus who will be turned into a 
flower (62.42-4; Ov. Met. 3.353-5). Most interesting of all are the 
extensive borrowings from the polymetrics. They do not run very 
deep, but they show a thorough familiarity extending through Ovid's 
liess 

The other Roman poet to be deeply influenced by Catullus is 
Martial, who mentions him by name some twenty times, adopts 
(though with greater rigidity) his scazons and hendecasyllabics, six 
times refers to the passer poems and four times to the dedicatory 
poems. One of Martial's most famous epigrams 


non amo te, Sabidi, nec possum dicere quare: EL 
hoc tantum possum dicere, non amo te. (1.32) 


which is the origin of the still more famous ‘I do not love thee, Dr 
Fell’ is a conflation of odi et amo (85) and nil nimium studeo, Caesar 
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(93). There are plenty of other echoes: interesting that Martial knew 
Attis (63; M. 2.86.4-5) but never echoes it. Curious also that the 
elegiacs left less mark on him than the polymetrics. But his approach 
to poetry was different. ‘He had neither Catullus’s Alexandrianism 
nor his Sapphism. Where point is wanted he is almost invariably 
Catullus's superior. But he lacked Catullus's capacity to sustain an 
easy conversational tone, an intense sincerity or a long, polished rour 
de force like the epithalamia, the Attis or the Peleus and Thetis. Above 
all Catullus lives in a world of people, Martial in a world of words. 
Catullus is a living artist, Martial a literary one. Caesar, Mamurra, 
Calvus, Rufus, Clodia leap from Catullus's page to meet you. We 
have no such picture of the miscellaneous prosopa of Martial's 
Dpoemsud 

Much could be written, and much work needs to be done on the 
influence of Catullus on the early Renaissance in Italy and France. 
Catullus in fact touched the imagination of the Renaissance most 
widely at three points. Odi et amo gave rise to what is sometimes 
called in Britain ‘the Conceit of the Contraries’. It appears first in 
Petrarch, through whom the solitary record of Catullus's poems 
survived: 


Pace non trovo et non ó da far guerra, 
Et temo et spero, et ardo et son un ghiaccio . . . 
Et ó in odio me stesse et amo altrui. (CXXXIV) 


It passed into every literature of the sixteenth century. Wyatt brought 
it to England in a version of Petrarch: 


I fynde no peace and all my war is done, 
I fere and hope, I burn and freise like yse ... 
I love an other: and thus I hate myself. 


Even Queen Elizabeth has it: 


I grieve, yet dare not show my discontent, 
I love, and yet am forc'd to seem to hate... 


Often it is a commonplace. But sometimes it is reinforced by a return 
to Catullus himself. Shakespeare was familiar with Catullus. So 
Cloten in Cymbeline ‘I love and hate her’ (3.5.70). Donne too knew 
his Catullus and in The Prohibition his brilliantly contorted mind 
projected the conflict on to the lady: ‘Yet, love and hate mee too’. 

The second major theme is Vivamus atque amemus. 'The poem was 
very popular in France, and Ronsard, who more than once speaks of 
le docte Catulle, echoes the kissing sequence. Antoine de Baif was an 
early victim to its charm: 
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Vivons, Mignarde, vivons 
et suivons 
Les ebats, qu'Amour nous donne... 


Frangois Noél lists some thirty actual translations of the poem into 
French.^ In England the madrigalists found the poem magnetic. 
Campion particularly liked Catullus, as in ‘My sweetest Lesbia, let vs 
liue and loue'. In the 1580s Marlowe wrote The Passionate Shepherd 
to his Love: 


Come live with me and be my love, 
And we will all the pleasures prove... 


In England's Helicon an answer was put forward by one Ignoto. A 
gloss reads ‘alias Sr. Walt. Ralegh’, an ascription accepted by Isaak 
Walton. Now Raleigh in his History of the World included a trans- 
lation of two lines from the fifth poem. Another rejoinder in England's 
Helicon begins ‘Come live with me and be my dear’. Donne in The 
Baite took up the theme: 


Come live with mee, and bee my love, 
And wee will some new pleasures prove. 


So it passed to Drummond, and Crashaw, and Herrick, and across the 
centuries even to political satire in Cecil Day Lewis's A Time to 
Dance: 

Come, live with me and be my love 

And we will all the pleasure prove 


Of peace and plenty, bed and board, 
'That chance employment may afford. 


'The third theme is the theme of the tame bird: Ovid and Statius 
had taken it up, puffing up the sparrow into a parrot. Skelton, who 
claimed to be the British Catullus, returned to the sparrow-theme, 
though it remains a matter of controversy whether he knew Catullus 
at first hand. The madrigal-poets loved the theme: 


Dainty fine bird that art encaged there, 
Alas, how like thine and my fortunes are. 
Both prisoners be; and both singing, thus 
Strive to please her that hath imprisoned us. 
Only thus we differ, thou and I, 

Thou liv’st singing, but I sing and die. 


That reads like an ingenious conceit, reversing the Catullan pattern. 
Madrigalists apart we can trace the theme, sometimes with explicit 
reference to Catullus, in Gascoigne, Drummond of Hawthornden, 
Cartwright, Herrick, Prior and many others down to Cowper and 
beyond. Tennyson writes of (Catullus whose dead songster never 
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dies’. In our own century Edna St. Vincent Millay wrote the ex- 
quisite 
Death devours all lovely things; 
Lesbia with her sparrow 


Shares the darkness, — presently 
Every bed is narrow. 


Detailed studies of the influence of Catullus on English poetry were 
carried out between the wars by Eleanor S. Duckett, J. B. Emperor 
and James S. McPeek, and nothing comparable has been done since. 
There is room for examination of particular poets, Cowper perhaps, 
Landor certainly, Housman perhaps. Major contemporary poets 
turn less to the classics than did Eliot, MacNeice, and Day Lewis, 
but, as indicated elsewhere, Catullus still challenges poets to trans- 
late him. 

One musical work deserves special mention. This is Carl Orff's 
Catulli Carmina, a work more powerful than his more popular 
Carmina Burana. Orff was influenced by Debussy, Schoenberg, and 
Richard Strauss, and, after the bitter experience of r914-18, by 
Renaissance and African music. Catulli Carmina used some earlier 
settings in a new dramatic context in which the passionate longing of 
youth pours out e7s aiona tui sum (I am yours for ever) against the 
complaints of Catullus’s stern old men. This tremendous percussive 
opening breaks into lyric as the drama begins. Orff brings many of the 
poet’s own qualities— polished precision and intense feeling, clear outline 
and limpid flow within, passion fervently articulated, and the capacity to 
observe himself in detachment. Purists may - without pedantry — cavil at 
Orff's failure to understand the rhythms of classical quantitative poetry, 
as in shortening the second syllable of obdurat, or at a grammatical 
‘howler’ which reads ridentum for ridentem. But the beauty and ex- 
citement of the whole is undeniable. There are all sorts of delicate 
touches. One must suffice. In the love-duet of Act II Lesbia passes 
from classical Latin to the speech of a later Italy (dormi ancora); she is 
not mummified in the past but with us today. Catullus’s love ends in 
heartbreak, but nothing can silence the romanticism of youth, and they 
resume their incessant ezs aiona. Orff returned to Catullus in the third 
part of the triptych, Trionfo di Afrodite, combining him with Sappho. 
The settings are more sensitive to the original but less stunning in 
effect, though Liess thought this work ‘the immediate, ecstatic re- 
presentation of the mystery of the Antique pagan world’.!3 


> 
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NOTES 


1. In the Trojan Ditch (Manchester, 1974), p. 161. 

2, (1976); 42: 

3. Unfortunately K. P. Harrington, Catullus and his Influence, is not among the best of ‘Our 
Debt to Greece and Rome’, and Gilbert Highet in The Classical Tradition (1949) treats him 
somewhat cursorily. 

4. G. L. Hendrickson in CPh 11 (1916), 249-69; 12 (1917), 77-92, 329-50. 

5. H. A. J. Munro, Criticisms and Elucidations of Catullus (1878), p. 241. 

. C. W. Mendell in CPh 30 (1935), 289-301. Overall J. Ferguson (1956B). 
G. E. Duckworth, Vergil and Classical Hexameter Poetry (Ann Arbor, 1969), pp.50-2; L. 
P. Wilkinson, Golden Latin Artistry (Cambridge, 1963), p. 194. 
J. Ferguson (1971-2). y 
J. Ferguson (1958). 
10. J. Ferguson (1960). 
11. J. Ferguson (1963). = 
12. Traduction Compléte des Poésies de Catulle. ot 
13. A Liess, Carl Orff: His Life and Music (London, 1966). 
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